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SIKHS OF INDIA RIDE TO WAR 


Soldiers of a famous Sikh Battalion with General Montgomery’s British 8th 
Army ride a Bren Gun Carrier on the heels of retreating Germans in Tunisia 
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WEEKLY REVIEW OF NATIONAL AND WORLD EVENTS 





President Visits Liberia, Brazil 
On His Way Home from Casablanca 


Following the “Unconditional Sur- 
render” conference at Casablanca, 
President Roosevelt visited Liberia 
and Brazil on his way home to the 
United States. 

The conference was given this 
name because plans were laid to 
bring about the unconditional sur- 
render of the Axis. By this Presi- 
dent Roosevelt and Prime Minister 
Churchill meant that we will not 
make a compromise peace with the 
Axis. 

The words “unconditional surren- 
der” were made famous by General 
Ulysses S. Grant, during the Civil 
War. At Fort Donelson, Ky., the 
commander o2f the Confederate 
forces asked what terms Grant would 
make if the Confederates surren- 
dered. Grant replied: “No terms ex- 
cept immediate and unconditional 
surrender can be accepted.” From 
that time on he was known as “Un- 
conditional Surrender Grant.” 





Historic photo shows President Roosevelt reviewing Yanks in French 
Morrcco. In the rear seat are (left to right) Major General Ernest Harmon 
and Lieut. General Mark Clark. Driving jeep is Sergeant Oran Lass of 
Kansas City, Mo. Yanks did not know who it was until President rode by. 








It is in this spirit that the President 
and the Prime Minister pledged to 
carry on the fight against the Axis. 

President Roosevelt flew to Liberia 
in a four-motored plane of the Trans- 
port Command of the Army Air 
Forces. At Monrovia, capital of the 
Negro republic, he visited President 
Edwin Barclay, and reviewed Ameri- 
can Negro troops stationed in Li- 
beria. (For background story of Li- 
beria, see Nov. 30 Jr. Schol.,.pages 
5 and 6.) 

The President also toured the huge 
rubber plantation of the Firestone 
Tire and Rubber Company. This 
plantation has 69,000 acres of rubber 
trees, supplying crude rubber for 
the United Nations war effort. 

The President then crossed the 
South Atlantic by plane to Natal, 
Brazil. In this city he talked with 
President Getulio Vargas of Brazil, 
who is a strong supporter of the 
United Nations. 


International 





New Drives Planned 
At Military Meeting 


High military leaders of the U. S. 
and Britain, who had attended the 
Casablanca conference, held a 48- 
hour meeting after the conference 
had ended. The military chiefs 
planned smashing blows to bring 
about the Unconditional Surrende: 
of the Axis. 

The military meeting was held at 
the headquarters of Lieut. General 
Dwight D. Eisenhower, commander 
in chief of the Allied expeditionary 
force in North Africa. The American 
leaders included General George C. 
Marshall, Army Chief of Staff; Ad- 
miral Ernest J. King, commander in 
chief of the United States Fleet, and 
Lieut. General H. H. Arnold, com- 
mander in chief of the Army Air 
Forces. 

Meanwhile, the Yanks launched an 
offensive in Tunisia. They struck 
from Gafsa, toward the port of 
Gabes (see map in Feb, 8 Jr. Schol., 
p. 3). They pushed on to within 33 
miles of Gabes. 

German Marshal Rommel’s troops, 
fleeing from Libya, would have to 
pass through Gabes. It was believed 
that the Yanks planned to cut off 
Rommel's retreat, by driving to the 
sea at Gabes. 


FRENCH POLITICS 


The lack of unity among French 
political leaders in North Africa was 
slowing down the United Nations 
drive. 

The two chief leaders were Gen- 
eral Henri Giraud, High Commis 
sioner of French North Africa, and 
General Charles de Gaulle, leader 
of the Fighting French. 

Giraud and de Gaulle attended 
the Casablanca conference, and is- 
sued a statement that all Frenchmen 
should unite against the Germans 
However, General Giraud later said 
that they had agreed only to work 
together on military matters. “There 
is no question of a single united 
French movement throughout_ the 





*See Improve Your Vocabulary on page 13 


world at the present time,” he said. 
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Sub Menace Growing; 
We Raid Nazi Bases 


One of the most important jobs 
before the United Nations is to com- 
bat Nazi submarine attacks. 

Germany has about 400 subma- 
rines. The total is increasing from 
month to month. The Germans are 
building submarines faster than we 
are sinking them. 

The Nazis are varrying out the 
greatest submarine campaign in his- 
tory against our shipping. The U- 
boats are in action all over the map: 


in waters near South America, South | 


Africa, North Africa, Britain, Ireland, 
and Iceland. They travel in “wolf 
packs” of from three to six subma- 
rines. After ea» attack, they move to 
a new area. 

During 1942, the U-boats sank 
more merchant ships than the United 
Nations built. 

How can we fight the U-boat men- 
ace? In the first place, we must build 
more destroyers, corvettes and sub- 


chasers to break up the submarine | 


packs. We must also build more pa- 
trol planes. 

Secondly, we must bomb the Ger- 
man cities where submarines are 
built and repaired. Our Flying For- 
tresses and Liberators carried out a 
raid for this purpose, immediately 
after the “Unconditional Surrender” 
conference. In daylight, the U. S. 
planes blasted the U-boat bases of 
Wilhelmshaven and Emden. 


CARTOON OF THE WEEK 








var Jsob—Sink Thar Sub! 
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Map by H. C. Detje. Copyright 1943 by Field Publications 


Map shows Russian front. Note freed Leningrad (reported in Feb. 8 issue). 


Map Study: Russian Advances 


“Hurl back the invaders over the 
boundaries of our Motherland.” This 
order from Premier Stalin spurred 
the Russian troops to new advances 
last week. 

In the drive which started trom 
Voronezh, the Red Army rolled to 
within 50 miles of Kursk. This city 
was one of-the main strong points 
held by the Germans. (Locate all 
cities mentioned on map above. To 
find how far Russians have advanced, 
compare this map with the one in 
Feb. 1 Jr. Schol., p. 2.) 

Another Russian army drew neat 
to Voroshilovgrad, steel venter of the 
Donets Basin (a principal coal-and- 
iron region). The capture of Vorosh- 
ilovgrad would threaten Rostov from 
the north. 

The. Caucasus army, Me 





Rostov from the south, advanced 
swiftly. The Russians captured the 
stronghold of Kropotkin. They swept 
into the key railroad junction of 
Tikhoretsk, and attacked Krasnodar. 

Mounted Cossacks and tank-riding 
infantrymen recaptured the vital oil 
fields of Maikop. These were the 
only oil fields that the Germans had 
captured in Russia. 

It was expected that the Germans 
would try to escape by ship across 
the Black Sea. According to this 
plan, transport ships would take the 
German troops aboard at Novoros- 
siisk, and then sail for Sevastopol on 
the Crimean Peninsula. 

At Stalingrad, the Germans were 
practically wiped out. Only 5,000 re 
mained, out of 330,000 who attacked 
Stalingrad last autumn. 
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1 4—TWeart of Asia 


son arriving in India believes 
that he will soon learn all 
about it; but after living there five 
years he realizes that he will never 
understand “Bharat Mata”—Mother 


[Ns is a saying that a per- 


India. 
For 'ndia is not a nation, inhab 
ited by one nationality. It is a sub- 


continent,* inhabited by 389 million 
people who are of many races, many 
castes* and countless religions. 
The heart-shaped subcontinent of 
India lies between the Mohamme- 
dan world of the Near East and the 
Buddhist Confucian world of 
the Far East. India is the spiritual 
heart of Asia. She has passed on her 
culture and religion to all the Asiatic 
nations Chinese pilgrims came to 
India thousands of years ago to dis- 
cover Buddhism and the Vedas— 
the Buddhist Bible. The Chinese pil 
grims also learned of discoveries in 


and 


architecture and astronomy, and of 
the yreat Indian literature and 
music. 

For centuries, India was the 


greatest power in Asia, although the 
Indians never attacked a neighbor- 
ing people. India may in time again 


-. 


become one of the most powerful 
countries on earth. She has the 
people and the natural wealth to 
become a world leader. 

The true treasure of India is not 
her glittering palaces, temples, and 
mosques. Nor is it the jewels and 
precious metals of the native rulers 
who are called Maharajahs. India’s 
real wealth is, first of all, in her 
population—one-fifth of the human 
race. 

India at present ranks among the 
eight great industrial countries of 
the world. And yet only 7% of her 
— are employed in factories, 
mines, and transportation systems 

In raw materials India is the 
second richest nation in the world 
(the U.S.S.R. is first). Her supply of 
coal is almost unlimited. She has 
large iron ore fields. She supplies 
one-third of the world’s manganese 
and three-fourths of the world’s 
sheet mica, used in radios. She has 
much bauxite and chrome. 

India is a large manufacturer ot 
steel, and during this war has turned 
to the making of war supplies. Out- 
side of Japan and Russia, she is the 
only Asiatic country producing 





Nlack Star 


Telephone operator of an Indian howitzer battery, operating with British 
Imperial Army. He is a Sikh from the Punjab region. Sikhs are fine fighters. 


heavy artillery, tanks, planes, and 
battleships. Indians are skilled 
craftsmen, and many of them have 
been sent to Britain to study factory 
methods. India shows promise of 
becoming the arsenal of the United 
Nations in Asia. 

In agriculture India has much to 
offer. She leads the world in the 
production of sugar, jute,* and oil 
seeds, and ranks with the United 
States in tobacco-growing. The cot- 
ton plant originally came from India, 
and she is second only to the U. S. 
in cotton production. The manufac- 
ture of cotton textiles is her leading 
industry. 


WHAT NOW FOR INDIA? 


India is a part of the British Em- 
pire. But she is not self-governing, 
as the Dominions are (for example, 
the Dominions of Cariada and Aus- 
tralia). 

India is divided between two 
types of government. British India 
(see map) is ruled by the British 
Viceroy, who is appointed by the 
British King. The rest of India con- 
sists of native states, each ruled by 
a Maharajah or prince. But these 
princes are not truly independent. 
In most important matters they are 
under British control. 

Nearly all Indians desire  self- 
government, and many of them want 
complete independeuce from Britain. 
The British have refused to make 
changes in India’s government, at 
least until after the war. Thus has 
come about one of the most difficult 
problems before the United Nations. 
We present here the different sides 
of the question: 

The British Side. Britain stands 
firm on her claim that she cannot 
give India freedom until after the 
war. If India were freed immedi 
ately, the British government leaders 
say, there would be civil war in 
India. The Indians are divided into 
many different groups, and _ the 
British say that these groups would 
fall to fighting among themselves. 
The Japanese might take advantage 
of this civil war to march in and 
seize India. 
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Map by H. C. Detie. Copyright 1043 by Field Put»! 


Map shows British India and native states. Corner inset map shows where various peoples of India live. 


The British also say that the Hin- 
dus might persecute the Mohamme- 
dans, if British control were with- 
drawn. There are about 239 million 
Hindus in India, and only 77 mil- 
lion Mohammedans. 

The Congress Party. India’s lead- 
ing political party, the National Con- 
gress Party, wants independence 
now. The Congress Party is made 


up of Indians of all races and relig- 
ions. The majority are Hindus, but 
there are also Mohammedans, 
Christians, Jews, Jains, Sikhs, and 
Untouchables.* 

The head of the Congress Party is 
Maulana Azad, a Mohammedan, 
Two Hindu leaders, however, have 
greater influence and are better 
known throughout the world. They 


are Mahatma Mohandas Gandhi and 
Pandit Jawaharlal Nehru. 

Both Gandhi and Nehru were sons 
of wealthy families, were educated 
in England, and became successful 
lawyers. Both men gave up thei: 
comfortable lives in order to struggle 
for Indian independence. 

The title Mahatma means Great 


(Concluded on next page) 
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INDIA-Heart of Asia 


(Concluded from page 8) 


Soul. Mahatma Gandhi is both a 
religious prophet and a_ political 
leader. He believes that Indians 
should return to their ancient ways, 
spinning by hand and using no 
modern inventions. 

Gandhi preaches the doctrine of 
By this is meant that 
never hurt or kill ‘his 
but simply refuse to co- 
with them. For instance, if 
the Japanese attack, the I 
dians would go on a sit-down strike 
and tood work 
in the factories for the invader. 

Nehru’s title of Pandit means 
Great Scholar. Nehru disagrees with 
Gandhi on many points. He believes 
that India will become great only if 
and be 











non-violence. 
one should 
enemies 
operate 
should 


retuse to grow 


tactories 
comes a modern nation 
Nehru believes in fighting tor the 
United Nations, instead of non-vio- 
lence But he says that India cannot 
fight well unless she 1s tree. “Nothing 
but freedom will move our millions 
to action, he declared. “Until the 
Indian people realize that they have 
achieved freedom and are fighting 
all else is unimpor 


she builds more 


to preserve it. 
tant. 

The Moslem League. This group 
of Mohammedans also want to be 
British control But they 
do not want to be part of an inde 
Instead, they want 
to set up a separate Mohammedan 
nation called Pakistan 

The Moderates. The moderates* 
are led by Chakravarthi Rajagopa- 
lachariar—called C. R. for short 


tree trom 
pendent India 


to be 


C. R. believes that India should help 
Britain fight the 


Axis, and after the 








GANDHI’S WAY: Mahatma Gandhi is opposed to mod- 
ern machinery. A follower uses crude spinning wheel. 


Photo at right shows a session of 


the Congress Party leaders. Pandit 
Nehru wears white cap, Mahatma 
Gandhi has side turned to camera. 


war should become a Dominion like 
Canada. 

The Princes. The princes have 
been promised protection by the 
British, and so they generally back 
Britain’s program. Both the Congress 
Party and the Moslem League wish 
to take away the power these princes 
hold over their subjects. The present 
British Viceroy, Lord Linlithgow, 
has tried to make the princes treat 
their subjects fairly. 

The problem of “What now for 
India?” led to trouble last summer. 
Sir Stafford Cripps flew from Britain 
to India. to attempt to win the In 
dians support. He offered to make 
india a Dominion afte: the war, but 
this was not satisfactory to the Con 
gress Party. 

The British teared an Indian up 
rising, with the Japanese waiting 
in Burma to take advantage of it. 
British police imprisoned Gandhi, 
Nehru, Azad, and nearly 200 more 
Congress Party leaders. The Indian 
people were angered by this, and 
riots broke out. 

British police put down the riots 
and India has been peaceful since 
that time. But the people of India 
are still angry. Their great power 
which could aid the United Nations, 
is hardly being used at all. The dif 
ficult problem ot India’s future is 
still to be settled. 

U. S. pilots and ground crews are 
stationed in Northern India. Our air 
men operate the “Himalayan Ferry, 
taking supplies to China over the 
greatest mountain glaciers on earth. 

The Yanks are fortifying several 
key towns and setting up bases. A 


Henle from Monkemeve: 















































































































large supply depot and airplane re 
pair center has just been completed 
in Northern India. Many soldiers of 
the Quartermaster Corps are sta 
tioned in India, to handle supplies 


AFGHANISTAN 


The independent kingdom of At 
ghanistan (upper left-hand corner of 
map) has been walled the “gateway 
to India.” Many conquerors have 
pushed across Afghanistan’s deserts 
and great mountains, on their way 
to the wealth of India. 

Hitler thought he would follow in 
the footsteps of earlier conquerors. 
Thousands of Germans were sent 
into Afghanistan, to carry out Fifth 
Column activities. They stirred up 
the wild mountain tribes against 
the British in India 

In 1941 Britain and Russia re- 
quested Afghanistan to send all Ger 
mans and Italians out of the country. 
The government of Mohammed 
Zehir Shah, King of Afghanistan 
agreed to this request. The Germans 
and Italians were expelled, and Af- 
ghanistan was saved from the Axis 

(Next Week: Our Ally China) 








NEHRU’S WAY: Pandit Nehru believes in developing in- 
dustry. Photo shows Indians working on armored car. 
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& Alpacas and Ipecac 
Aid United Nations 


Here is a roundup of some Latin 
American products which are aiding the 
United Nations war effort: 

Alpacas are now doing their bit to 
beat the Axis. Alpacas are Peruvian 
animals with long, silky hair. They re- 
semble goats, and graze on the high 
plateaus of the Andes Mountains. 
Their wool is light and warm. It is 
used to make uniforms for ski troopers 
and high-altitude airmen. 

Balsa wood from Ecuador was tor 
merly used to make toys. Now it goes 
into live-saving rafts, and into airplane 
parts. The name of this important, 
ightweight wood comes from the Span- 
ish word for raft. 

Quinine js coming back home to the 
Western Hemisphere! Quinine is a bit- 
ter drug made from the bark of the 
cinchona tree. It is a great help to ow 
soldiers in the tropics, for it wards off 
the disease of malaria. The cinchona 
tree first grew in the Andes 300 years 
ago. Then some seed plants were taken 
to the Netherlands East Indies. From 
that time on, the U. S. got its supply 
from the Indies—until the Japanese in 
vaders came. Now we have turned to 
South America for our quinine supply. 

Ipecac is also helping to keep United 
Nations forces in fighting trim on trop- 
ical battlefronts. Ipecac is a vital drug 
which comes from Brazil, Costa Rica, 
and Nicaragua. It is used to treat 
dysentery—the intestinal disease which 
weakened our fighters on Bataan 
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Guani of Uruguay 
Visits U. S., Canada 


Dr. Albertu Guani, who was re- 
cently elected Vice President of Uru- 
guay, has been visiting the United 
States. (For story of Uruguay’s elec- 
tions, see Jan. Li Jr. Schol., p. 5.) 

The purpose of Dr. Guani’s visit 
was to inspect the U. S. war effort. 
He also visited Cauada. 

Dr. Guani is one of the outstanding 
leaders of democracy in Latin Amer- 
ica. He began his career as a profes 
sor at the University of Montevideo. 

He is well acquainted with world 
affairs. At various times he has been 
Uruguay's Minister to Austria-Hun- 
gary, to Switzerland, to France, and 
to Britain. In 1927 he was president 
of the Council of the League of 
Nations 

Dr. Guani’s country, Uruguay, is 
small but plucky. In 1939 the Ger- 
man pocket battleship Graf Spee was 
battered by British cruisers in a sea 
battle in the South Atlantic. The 
Graf Spee put into the harbor at 
Montevideo, Uruguay, to make re- 
pairs. The Uruguayan peso 
promptly ordered the Nazi ship to 
get out. The crew then scuttled the 
ship, and today the Graf Spee lies 
in the mud of Montevideo harbor 

Uruguay broke off relations with 
the Axis in January. 1942. 















































































“Bridge of Wings” 





Links the Americas 


A “bridge of wings” between the 
Americas, built up within the past 
two years, is speeding vital raw ma- 
terials from Latin America to U. S. 
factories. 

Before the war, Latin American 
transportation was rather backward 
In the interior of the continent most 
freight was carried by mule back. 
foot trail, and river boat. These 
methods were too slow to meet our 
wartime need for rubber, aluminum, 
tungsten and other vital materials. 

And so we have turned to cargo 
planes as a means of transporting 
freight. National airlines were estab- 
lished in many countries. Pan Ameri 
can and Pan American Grace Air- 
ways enlarged their services. 

Airfields were built almost over- 
night in the jungles and mountains. 
In the Amazon River basin, which 
drains the whole northern half of 
South America, airfields are not used. 
Giant flying boats are operating 
there. They use the broad river wa- 
ters for their landings and take-ofts 


MIAMI TO MANAOS 


One of the most mportant new 
lines will not be ready until the end 
ot this year. It is a direct route from 
Miami, Fla., to Manaos, Brazil. 

At present, the route crosses the 
Caribbean Sea and then passes 
around the bulge of Brazil to Man- 
aos. The new route will cut directly 
across the jungle. 

This will be a dangerous route 
to fly. The jungle is tangled and 
trackless, full of jaguars, crocodiles, 
and snakes. There are no emergency 
landing fields. 

But the pilots shrug their shoul- 
ders. Uncle Sam needs Brazilian min- 
erals, and needs them in a hurry. 
The “flying freight cars” will deliver 
the goods. 


Air express freight is loaded into 
Pan American Airways cargo plane 
at Miami, to be flown to South 
America. Ore will be brought back. 
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1 HEADLINE NEWS 


Choose the ending that correctly completes the 
statement. Score 6 points each. Total, 30. 


The only oil fields that the Germans captured 

in on are at (a) Rostov; (b) Crozny; (c) Maikop. 

2. The term “Unconditional Surrender,” used to 

describe the Casablanca conference, was made ta- 

mous by General] (a) Ulysses $. Grant; (b) Abraham 
Lincoln; (c) George Washington. 

3. On his way home from Casablanca, President 
Roosevelt eg (a) Nigeria and Chile; (b) Britain 
and Iceland: (c) Liberia and Brazil. 

4. AU.S.- mers military meeting to plan smash- 
ing blows against the Axis was held at the head- 
quarters of (a) General Sir Harold R. L. G. Alex- 
ander; (b) Lieut. General Dwight D. Eisenhower; 
(c) General Sir Bernard L. Montgomery. 

5. The bombing of Wilhelmshaven and Emden 
helped to combat the menace of Nazi (a) planes; 
(b) submarines; (c) poison gas. 


My score 


2. INDIA, HEART OF ASIA 


Choose the ending that correctly completes the 
tollowing statement. Score 6 points each. Total, 30. 


lL. In raw materials, India is (a) the richest coun- 
try in the world; (b) surpassed only by the U. S.; 
(c) surpassed only by the U. S. S. R.: (d) surpassed 
only by Canada. 

2. Pandit Nehru believes that India should (a) 
go back to ancient handicraft customs; (b) become 
a raw materials base for Japan; (c) remain in its 
present state of partly-developed industry; (d) be- 
come an industrialized, modern nation. 

3. India’s leading industry is (a) automobile man- 
ufacturing; (b) leather tanning; (c) cotton textile 
manufacturing; (d) oil refining. 

4. To attempt to settle the problem of India, 
Britain sent as a special envoy (a) Lord Linlithgow; 
(b) Anthony Eden; (c) Sir Stafford C Sripps; (d) Lord 
Halifax. 

5. One purpose of U. S. troops in India is to (a) 
ferry supplies by air to China; (b) put down Indian 
uprisings; (c) build roads across the Himalayas; (d) 
expel Axis citizens from Afghanistan. 


My score 
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3 GOOD NEIGHBOR NEWS 


Each of these questions can be answered with 
one word. Write it in the blank at the end of each 
question. Score 4 points each. Total, 16. 

1. What wood that comes to us from Ecuador 
was named tor the Spanish word for raft? 

2. Alberto Guani is Vice President of what Latin 
American nation? —_ 

3. What is the Uruguayan city in whose harbor 
the Graft Spee was sunk? 

4. One terminal of the new “bridge of wings” 
air route is to be Manaos, Brazil. What city in 
Florida is to be the U. S. terminal? — — 


My score 


A BUILDERS OF AMERICA 


Answer each each question by drawing a circle 
around the correct name. Score 3 points each. To- 
tal, 9. 

1. From what school did Lee graduate? 


Annapolis West Point 


Citadel 
2. In what war did Lee first fight brilliantly? 
Mexican War of 1812 
3. Who was Lee’s greatest lieutenant? 


“Stonewall Winfield Scott 


Spanish-American 


Jackson Andrew Jackson 


My score 


5 AIRPLANE NAVIGATION 


Match the phrases in the right hand column with 
the names in the left hand column. Score 3 points 
each. Total, 15. 


1._____ Altimeter . Measures speed ot 
plane a wind. 

. Shows direction, 

. Measures effect of 
wind on plane. 

. Measures height of 
plane in air. 

. Helps tell distance 
covered by plane. 


2.____Drift sight 
3.____Compass 

eee SOCK 
5.____Alr speed indicator 


My score 
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OF JUNIOR SCHOLASTIC 


PROBLEM OF INDIA 
WELL WORTH STUDY 


The problem of “What Next for India?” is of the greatest 
significance for pupils’ understanding of the war, the peace, 
and the post-war world. We believe that most of the cut- 
and dried solutions of this problem are oversimplified. It is 
rather a question about which a continuing discussion can 
be built; and one that will assume increasing importance 
in the family of the United Nations as time goes on. 

The situation could hardly be worse than it is at present. 
Since the failure of Sir Stafford Cripps’ mission, large 
numbers of Indians have taken up anti-British sabotage, 
and pro-Japanese sentiment has increased (the two do not 
necessarily go hand in hand, in India). In spite of this, the 
general course of the war gives grounds to hope that a solu- 
tion may yet be found. 

Through the activities of missionary groups, many 
Americans have for years felt an intimate connection with 
India. Others were startled into awareness of India by re- 
cent events there, and by Wendell Willkie’s report on his 
return from the Orient. 

If you wish to supplement the Theme Article, on pages 
4, 5 and 6 of this issue, by a classroom project on India, 
we can refer you to certain sources of information. The 
India League of America, 17 E. 48th St., New York, N. Y., 
has many brochures and reprints that are available upon 
request. The League charges a fee of five, ten, or fifteen 
cents per booklet. A complete list of titles may be obtained 
on request. 

Two of the League's publications are well suited tor 
classroom use: an article by Dr. Anup Singh entitled India, 
Her Position in the Changing World (15 cents); and War 
Comes to India, by Taraknath Das (15 cents). 

For the British government point of view, you should 
get in touch with the British Information Services, 30 
Rockefeller Plaza, New York. Pupils would enjoy reading 
a small, well-printed pamphlet entitled Fifty Facts About 
India (one copy free to a teacher). 

The Far Eastern Survey, published by the American 
Council of the Institute of Public Relations, 129 E. 52nd 
St., New York, will help the teacher to follow current de- 
velopments. The price is 25 cents per issue. 

One of the most attractive juvenile books that have come 
to our desk in a long time is Our India, by Minoo Masani, 
recently published by the’ Oxford University Press, New 
York ($1.75). The author is an English-educated Bombay 
lawyer. The book explains the economy, industry, agri- 
culture, and social problems of India in a simple and lively 
style. There is a profusion of excellent charts and woodcut 
illustrations. 

A travelogue called India Speaks is now being shown in 
theaters throughout the country. The film shows the beau- 
tiful and fantastic architecture, factory development, power 
production, and other aspects of present-day India. If it is 
scheduled for your local theatre, your class should see it. 


Discussion Questions 


1. Do you believe that the people of India should sup- 
port the United Nations war effort? Give reasons for your 
answer 

2. Do you believe that India should be given her in- 
dependence? 

3. Do you agree with Gandhi that India should return 
to simple, primitive ways of working? Or do you agree 


with Nehru that India should become a modern factory 
nation? Give reasons for your answer. 

4. What do you think of Gandhi's doctrine of non- 
violence? Would this achieve results against the Japanese? 


Fact Questions 


. What is a Maharajah? 

. Name two of India’s raw materials. 

. What does Pandit mean? 

. What does Mahatma mean? 

5. What happened to the Axis agents in Afghanistan? 

. What is the solution for India’s problem favored by 
the “moderates,” led by C. R.? 


NEXT WEEK—Our Ally China. 


HEADLINE NEWS—pp. 2, 3 


Discussion Questions 


1. What is the meaning of “unconditional surrender”? 

2. Why is the lack of unity among Frenchmen disturb- 
ing to the United Nations? 

3. How can we fight the U-boat menace? 

4. Name one route the Germans might follow in escap- 
ing from the Caucasus. 


Fact Questions 


1. Name two nations visited by President Roosevelt on 
his way home from Casablanca. 

2. Who is commander in chief of Allied forces in North 
Africa? 


3. What is the chiet product of the Russian city of 
Maikop? 


GOOD NEIGHBOR NEWS—p. 7 


An excellent account of the hazards of jungle flight is 
found in Airmen of the Amazon, by Frederick Nelson Little. 
This book gives a picture of the difficulties encountered by 
the pilots who fly the Pan-American air lanes. It also con- 
tains material on Brazil’s economy, her courageous flouting 
of the Axis, her Good Neighbor spirit. The book is pub- 
lished by Dodd, Mead and Co. ($2.00). 


Discussion Question 


1. Besides rafts of balsa wood, what other type of life- 
rafts is used by our armed forces? (Jan. 11 Jr. Schol., p. 13.) 

2. What great change has the Air Age brought to the 
Amazon Basin? 


Fact Questions 


1. What is ipecac used for? 

2. What was the purpose of Alberto Guani’s visit to the 
U. S. and Canada? 

3. Name some perils tacing pilots on the new air route 
across the jungles of Brazil. 


MAP OF INDIA—p. 5 


Because of the war, maps are of greater interest to the 
general public and to pupils than ever before. Now is the 
time for your pupils to become amateur cartographers. 

There are various ways in which the large map on page 
5 can be used. You can announce that there will be a “Map 


[Continued on next page] 
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Information Please” contest. Have trace or an 
outline of India. Then ask them to study Junior Scholastic’s 
map for three minutes, paying particular attention to cities 

This done, have them close the magazine and place on 
their own maps the important cities—Bombay, Karachi, Del. 
hi, Calcutta, Madras—as you name them. If pupils can 
place any other cities, they may do so. The most accurate 
and complete map is the winning one. 

Similar contests can be held with the products. After 
study, let them mark the rice, cotton, wheat, coal, and oil 
producing areas. Use the inset map to conduct a quiz on the 
peoples of India. 

An agreeable homework assi 
ot capsule maps. They should be drawn on oaktag or card 
board. Capsules purchased in drug stores can be filled with 
a minute quantity of products like rice, sugar, wheat, coal, 
oil, and then pasted to their proper positions on the map. 
Pupils may vote on which map is best. 


BUILDERS OF AMERICA—p. 9 


Discussion Questions 
1. Do you think that Lee's allegiance to his native state 
was a good reason for joining the Confederacy? 
2. How did Lee feel about the relations between North 
and South after the war? 


ent might be the making 


Fact Questions 

1. Who was Lee’s greatest “lieutenant”? 

2. What battle resulted in the smashing of Lee’s final 
attempt to invade the North? 

3. What position did Lee take atter the war? 


BIB AND TUCK—pp. 10, 11 


Discussion Question 


1. Why is it important, during war-time, to eat foods 
containing minerals and vitamins? 


Fact Questions 

1. Name two vitamin A vegetables. 

2. Why are lima beans not ‘green” vegetables? 

3. How did knowledge of vitamins improve Tuck’s selling 
ability? 

4. Name one unusual way of preparing carrots. 


GIFT OF THE FOREST—p. 12 


This story lends a local color background to the India 
(heme Article. lf possible, you should make sure that your 
class reads both last week’s and this week’s installments of 






the ee ee ee 
might then write compositions on subjects like “A V 

of India,” “An Indian Family,” “Some Animals of india” 
“My Idea of Life in India.” 


Discussion Questions 


1. Do you think that you would like the people ot India? 
Give reasons for your answer. 

2. Would you like to live in a village ot India? 

3. Describe the character of Bim’s grandfather. 


Fact Questions 
1. What reason did Bim’s grandfather give for wanting 
to be left tied to the tree? 


2. What did rains mean tor the people's lives? 
3. What happened to Old Suk? 


THE NAVIGATION OF PLANES—p. 14 


Dr. A Day Bradley, Assistant Protessor ot Mathematics 
at Hunter College, prepared the material for our Aviation 
article in this issue. Dr. Bradley is the author of Mathematics 
of Air and Marine Navigation, published in 1942. 


Discussion Question 


1. Have you seen a movie featuring the duties of a 
navigator? If so, tell the class something about it. (Winning 
Your Wings, One of Our Aircraft Is Missing.) 


Fact Questions 


1 What is the piloting method of finding your position? 

2. What is the vead reckoning method? 

3. What is the name of the method of navigation that 
relies upon knowledge of the sua and stars? 

4. How does a navigator or pilot know when he is “off 
the beam”? When he is “on the beam”? 


NEW SCIENCE PAMPHLETS 


A series ot illustrated pamphlets has been published by 
the General Electric Company These booklets are designed 
to tell the history of the company, its research activities, 
and contributions to American development. 

Teachers may find the booklets helpful for science and 
history classes. Obtain them for your classroom library by 
writing to the Publicity Department of the General Electric 
Company, Schenectady, New York. 

At present, this is the available list: The Story of Re. 
search, The Story of Lightning; The Story of Steinmetz; 
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Please make my DEFINITE ORDER: 
——copies SCHOLASTIC—Combined Ed 65< 
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——copies WORLD WEEK 40c 
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What's New in the World of Science; 
Things I've Been Thinking About (in- 
teresting observations on everyday 
things); The Invisible World and Other 
Stories (The World of Electricity). 





Answers to Victory Quiz, Page 8 


HEADLINE NEWS: c¢, a, c, b, b. 
INDIA, HEART OF ASIA: c, d, c, c, a 
GOOD NEIGHBOR NEWS: balsa, 








. Uruguay, Montevideo, Miami. 
ee ete Tear SES Sees a BUILDERS OF AMERICA: West Point, 
Gupptied with erdere of 16 or more.) Mexican, “Stonewall” Jackson. 
diene AIRPLANE NAVIGATION: d, c, b, ¢, 
MAIL TO a. 
School SCHOLASTIC 
PUBLICATIONS CORRECTION—Due to a printer's er- 
Address 430 Kinnard Ave ror, an incorrect answer was given to the 
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The Council 
on Foods 


OF THE AMERICAN MEDICAL ASSOCIATION | 





HOW MUCH DO YOU KNOW ABOUT THIS IMPORTANT 
BODY? THE WORK THEY HAVE DONE AND ARE DOING 
HAS HELPED RAISE STANDARDS OF FOOD 
FORMULATION, MANUFACTURE, LABELING AND ADVERTISING 
--- AND ENCOURAGED GREATER PUBLIC DISCRIMINATION 
IN THE SELECTION OF FOODS 


1. Why was the Council started? 
(Answer) It was decided, in 1930, by the 
American Medical Association that a 
committee was needed to pass judg- 
ment on the acceptability of food prod- 
ucts submitted for advertising in the 
association’s own Journal, and to pass 
on the claims such advertising con- 
tained. The board set up at that time has 
since come to be known 
as the Council on Foods 
and Nutrition of the 
American Medical Asso- 
ciation. But the scope 
of its work and influ- 
ence has broadened 
gteatly since 1930. 


2. How has its work broadened? 


(Answer) It was soon seen that the type 
of work this committee had undertaken 
was potentially of great public useful- 
ness. For, as scientific knowledge of 
nutrition grew by leaps and bounds, 
more and more food advertising made 
use of nutritional claims. Many of 
these claims were exaggerated, based on 
insufficient data, loosely conceived and 
presented. The public often found it hard 
to discriminate. Wouldn't the commit- 





General Mills, Inc., oF minne- 
apolis, Minn., America’s largest processor of basic 
with the Council on 
Foods of the American Medical Association since its 
as part of this company’s policy of 
collaboration with recognized bodies Pg in the 


cereal grains, has ¢ 
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lation and processing, labeling and advertisi1 
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tee be serving a useful purpose, then, by 
offering conscientious food manufac- 


turers and advertisers 
the privilege of sub- ye SAY! 
“ghey 


mitting their prod- 
ucts, processes and 

advertising claims to Wins) 
the Council for study, 

review and accept- uTrimous! 
ance? The commit- $000 Foe yy 
tee’s work was broad- 

ened to embrace this Mans of the daims in 
larger concept. extremely *‘loose’’ 


3. How is the Council made up? 


(Answer) The Council is made up of 
leading authorities in various fields of 
medical and nutritional science, all of 
whom serve without pay. Their work is 
entirely in the public interest. 


4. What does “acceptance” mean? 


(Answer) Many enlightened food manu- 
facturers, distributors and advertisers 
recognized the value of the service 
offered by the Council on Foods and 
availed themselves of it. They realized 
that this committee—representing as it 
does the best modern thinking on nu- 
tritional subjects—could help the food 





industry and the pub- 
lic both. The results of 
their cooperation have 
borne out this view. 
The Council on 
Foods reviews each 
product submitted to it; the processes 
by which it is made; its labeling; its 
advertising claims— in the light of the 
best authoritative opinion concerning 
food and nutritional values and of its 
published rules for ‘‘acceptance.” 
When the Council “‘accepts” a prod- 
uct, it permits its Seal of Acceptance to 
be used on it, and in that product's ad- 
vertising. Acceptance means that the 
Council has assured itself that the prod- 
uct is wholesome, that it 
complies with certain pre- 
scribed requirements, and 
that its labeling and advertis- 
ing claims are proper and true. 


5. What are the broader functions 
of the Council? 


(Answer) The Council on Foods has 
helped in many ways to guide the coun- 
try’s nutritional thinking. It has fos- 





tered nutritional research — published 
monographs on nutritional problems of 
broad public interest—cooperated with 
entire industries in establishing better 
standards of composition, processing, 
labeling and the like. By publishing its 
“rules” and “‘deci- 
sions’ —and enforcing 
them through with- }s 
holding itsacceptance € 
—it has helped engen- Ns 
der a sounder nutri- fEX 
tional viewpoint in 

food manufactureand 
advertising ... The Council on iP and 
Nutrition is thus a potent force in helping 


the American family get wholesome, truth- 
fully advertised foods. 


Ps 







Lack of Council acceptance of a food product 
may simply imply that its manufacturer has not 
chosen to submit it or its advertising to the 
Council. This implies no lack of merit in the 
product, or untruthfulness in its advertising. 


Betty Crocker 
SOFTASILK 
Coke Flour 





““‘Nuschen-testad'’ tnd “Retty Cocker” are seq. trade marks of Genersl Mills, Inc. 
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Weekly Picture Biographies of Great 
Americans of the Past 


AIR AGE SERIES 








THE GREATEST STORY OF 


OUR ERA 





EACH ISSUE 


of the graded 
SCHOLASTIC 
MAGAZINE you 
are using—SCHO. 
LASTIC— WORLD 
WEEK—JUNIOR 
SCHOLASTIC— 
provides your stu. 
dents with the 
next chapter of the 
greatest story of 
our era—the story 
of a world at 
war. 








Don’t let your students 


MISS A SINGLE CHAPTER 


of the greatest story of our times 


THE STORY OF THE NEXT SIX MONTHS—the story 
of the history making events taking place around the 
world week after week—will be the greatest story of 
our decade—one of the greatest in modern history. 


IT’S OF VITAL IMPORTANCE that each of your 
students understand this story which will play such 
a large part in the shaping of their lives. 
THEY WANT TO READ about the battles on land, sea and in 
the air. 
THEY WANT TO KNOW the facts about world leaders .. . and 
world trends. 


THEY WANT TO DISCUSS the plans for their postwar world. 

THEY WANT TO UNDERSTAND how new factors will remake 
postwar maps. 

THEY WANT TO PREPARE themselves for their 

role for today, tomorrow and in the postwar 

world. 
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A HALF A MILLION COPIES OF SCHOLASTIC 
MAGAZINES are now being used by American teach- 
ers to help their students understand each new chapte: 
of this great story of a world at war. 


UNLESS YOU MAIL YOUR CONFIRMATION ORDER 
NOW your students will miss issues—will miss chap- 
ters in the greatest story of our decade. Because of 
War Production Board paper rationing regulations we 
will be unable to continue to send magazines to teach- 
ers who have not returned the confirmation order card 
we sent them. You may use the card you have, th 

handy card bound in this issue or the coupon on 
page 2T. But, be sure to mail your Confirmation Order 
today so we can continue your weekly shipment: 
without interruption. 
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DRAWN BY FRANK RONAN 


ROBERT E. LEE (1s07-127 


Great Soldier 
and Gentleman 





OBERT EDWARD LEE was grad- | >>. 


vated from the Military Acad- 
emy at West Point and later served 
as its superintendent. 

He fought brilliantly in the Mex- 
ican War. In 1861 he offered his 
services to the Confederacy. 

Lee’s Army of Northern Virginia 


was small and poorly equipped. But & 


his military genius balked Union 
commanders for four years. 
Few generals have been as loved 


and respected by their troops as § 
was Lee. He is considered one of the } 


greatest generals of all time. 





'@ IN MAY, 1863, LEE WON A BRILLIANT 
VICTORY OVER FEDERAL FORCES AT 

CHANCELLORSVILLE. BUT THIS VICTORY 
WAS MARRED BY THE DEATH OF LEE'S 
GREATEST LIEUTENANT—GENERAL 
“STONEWALL” JACKSON. 
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TEXT BY FRANK LATHAM 





7M APRIL, 1861, COLONEL ROBERT E. LEE 
WAS OFFERED THE COMMAND OF THE 





@ WHEN LEE TOOK COMMAND OF 
THE CONFEDERATE ARMY OF NORTH: 
ERN VIRGINIA IN 1862, FEDERAL 










UNITED STATES ARMY BY GENERAL 
NFIELD SCO 


















TROOPS UNDER GENERAL MCLELLAN 
WERE ONLY FOUR MILES FROM RICH- 
MOND. LEE ROUTED McCLELLAN BY 
DARING MANEUVERS. 


LEE OF WEAKEN THE 
cK M 
ATV if HE 












1863 — WHERE LEE’S FINAL ATTEMPT TO INVADE 
THE NORTH WAS SMASHED, LEE AND GENERAL 


, | AT THE BATTLE OF GETTYSBURG — JULY 12,3, 


7 THOSE VAWKkEes7) LONGSTREET STOOD WATCHING THE VICTORIOUS 


OPS SWARMING OVER CEMETERY RIDGE. 
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DURING THE DESPERATE BATTLES OF THE WILDERNESS 
4 Y 5,6, 1864 LEE HURRIED TO THE FRONT TO RALLY 
;| HIS MEN AGAINST GRANT'S FORCES. BUT LEE'S 





MEN REFUSED TO LET HIM RISK HIS LIFE. 


a THE WAR 
ENDED IN 
/ APRIL, 1865, 
‘ LEE BECAME 
“PRESIDENT OF WASH- 
INGTON COLLEGE, LEX- 
; / INGTON, VA,(NOW WASH- 
; INGTON AND LEE UNIVER- 
fh SITY). HE WORKED TO ImM- 
PROVE RELATIONS BETWEEN 
NORTH AND SOUTH. 
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OW, let's see,” Bib muttered 
to herself, poring over her 
Home Eck book, “in the 

vitamin A group are asparagus, string 
beans, spinach, okra, cabbage—” 

She looked up as Tuck shuffled 
into the living-room and flopped in 
the nearest chair. “Whew, whatta 
day!” he puffed. “If anybody ever 
tells you that working in a grocery 
store is easy—" 

“Why?” Bib laughed. “Did you 
have to sack potatoes again today?” 

“Heck, no! Wish I had. That's a 
cinch, compared to working behind 
the vegetable counter. The trouble 
with women is, they can’t make up 
their minds. Take Mrs. Doolittle, the 
one who wears specs on a string, re- 
member? Well, I betcha she took a 
half-hour making up her mind what 
to buy—and me trying to show Mr. 
Cobb that I'm an A-1 salesman, so 
he'll give me the job permanently! 

“She hemmed and hawed and 
talked about vitamins X-Y-Z until | 
nearly went nuts!” Tuck continued. 
“Said she had to get something 
green, but she didnt want string 
beans and her family wouldn't eat 
spinach and stuff like that. Finally I 
said, ‘Howsabout some nice lima 
beans, Mrs. Doolittle? They're green 
and everybody likes ‘em!’ You 
shoulda seen the glassy-eyed stare 
she gave me! ‘Why, they aren't 
green, she said in a huff. Now I 
ask ya, am I color-blind or is she?” 

Bib smiled knowingly. “She prob- 
ably meant they weren't a green- 
leafy vegetable, one of the vitamin A 
group.” 

“What's the diff?” Tuck demanded. 
“If it’s green, it’s green, isn’t it?” 

Bib shook her head. “There's a lot 
of difference in green and green- 
leafy vegetables, when you're plan- 
ning well-balanced meals. You know 
something, Tuck, you ought to study 
this vitamin chart in my Home Eck 
book if you're going to be a grocery- 
man. You ought to know that the 
vitamin A includes green- 
leafy and yellow vegetables, like 
carrots—” 

“Carrots? Heck, that was the first 
thing I tried to sell her! We had a 
whole mess of ’em and the other 
stock was getting low. But she said 
Will-yum, her husband, wouldn’t eat 
‘em, if he knew what they were.” 


group 


There was a mischieveous twinkle in 
Bib’s eves. “You won't, either, but 
remember that soup we had night 
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before last? It was carrot soup! You 
didn’t know it, because the carrots 
were pressed through a sieve.” 

“Egad! You mean that was car- 
rots—and I liked ’em?” 

Bib smiled. “And what’s more, I 
found a recipe for carrot custard to- 
day, which I'm going to try and you 
are going to like! Right now,” she 
added, rising, “you're going to like 
corn chowder for supper. Here, you 
study my Home Eck book while I 
set the table.” 


Arrer school the next day, when 
Tuck took his place behind the vege- 
table counter at Cobb’s Grocery 
Store, he was humming. “A-B-C-D- 
E-F-G-H-I got-tuh-VI-tuh-MIN-you- 
can-chew!” 

Mr. Cobb, -everhearing him, 
laughed. “Okav, Tucker, let’s see 





Diustration by Katherine Tree 


NUTRITION! 


what you can do about selling them! 
Keep on your toes, and help the cus- 
tomers along by suggesting things to 
them. The power of suggestion is a 
great thing in salesmanship.” 

“Yessir,” Tuck said, as a 
stepped up to his counter. 

It wasn't long before he saw Mrs. 
Doolittle nosing around. “Good at 
ternoon, Mrs. Doolittle,” he greeted 
her. “What can I do for you today? 

Mrs. Doolittle seemed to be in 
deep thought. “I declare, these ca: 
rots do look nice, and I'm very fond 
of them. If there was only some wa\ 
to fix them without Will-yums 
knowing—” 

“D'ja ever try carrot soup?” Tuc 
asked glibly. 

“Carrot soup?” Mrs. Doolittle ad 
justed her specs and stared at him. 
“How do you make it?” 
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Tuck wasn’t exactly prepared for 

his question and he struggled to 
emember what Bib had said. “Well, 
er —just— press ‘em through a—a 
strainer and—and there you are!” he 
finished hurriedly. 

Mrs. Doolittle pursed her lips. 
[hat wouldn't be soup, young man, 
that would be MUSH!” 

Tuck swallowed hard and took a 
resh start. “Well, er—then there’s 
arrot custard,” he went on blindly. 
Some people like that even better.” 

Mrs. Doolittle’s specs all but 
lropped off her nose. “Why, I never 
eard of such a thing! Is it—” 

“That's right,” Tuck put in. “Just 
custard—with carrots in it!” 

Mrs. Doolittle pondered this a mo- 
ment. “Well, now I can see how 
‘trained carrots might not be de- 
tected in a custard. As a matter of 
fact, I once tasted a fruit cake made 
with carrots and they were com- 
pletely disguised. Give me two 
bunches of carrots, please,” she de- 
ided, “and then, let’s see—” 

‘Cauliflower’s good for minerals,” 
luck suggested. 

“A very good idea,” Mrs. Doolittle 
igreed. “I'll take a head.” 


Juck breathed.a sigh of relief 
vhen she departed, but later he be- 
yan to wonder what the Doolittles 
would get for dessert that night. He 
wondered even more the next after- 
ioon, when Mrs. Doolittle failed to 
show up. 

But the third evening, when he 
sot home from work, he burst into 
the kitchen and said to Bib, “You 
know what? I told Mrs. Doolittle 
about that carrot custard and she 
came back today and said it was 
one of the best desserts they ever 
had!” 

“Dessert!” Bib exclaimed. “But the 
one I was talking about wasn't a 
dessert, it was a sort of a souffle, 
You put cheese sauce on it and serve 
it as a main dish or vegetable.” 

“Egad!” Tuck slapped his fore- 
head, then shrugged. “Well, any- 
how, she said it was okay and she 
told Mr. Cobb I was a very good 
salesman and I’ve got the job per- 
manently—with a two bucks raisel 
\-B-C-D-E-F-G-H-I  got-tuh CAR- 
rot-CUS-tard-on-you!” he sang 
blithely, as he strolled out of the 
kitchen, leaving Bib completely 


dumbfounded. 





— Gay Heap 





What kind of man 
will | be 


We are what we eat! Among the right foods, son—the 
foods recommended by Uncle Sam— isa whole grain cereal 
like Nabisco Shredded Wheat. 100% Whole Wheat in the 
form of crisp, toasted biscuits...that bring you health- 
building minerals such as iron and phosphorus. It’s also a 
good source of the energy-building Vitamin B, as nature 
“2 SS — it. And that aren nut-like taste is one you'll like! 






WHEN You SEE 
NIAGARA FALLS 
ON THE PACKAGE 
YOU KNOW IT I$ 
THE ORIGINAL 


Bri ghtens up 
B eaktaen. 


BAKED BY NABISCO.... NATIONAL BISCUIT COMPANY 
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GHEY OF THE FOREST 


By R. Lal Singh and 


Eloise Lownsbery 


IM was wakened in the night by 

low voices on the veranda out- 
side the window. He lifted himself 
on one elbow, the better to hear. 
Someone was coming. Bim crept to 
the window to see his father unbar- 
ring the gate; then return to the ver- 
anda with Bukaru. 

Bim heard a rush of tumbled 
words: forest on fire—the whole vil- 
lage might have to flee. “Suk says it 
is the working of her curse—the vil- 
lage gods are angry.” 

Bim dropped back on his mat with 
terror in his heart. If the fire were to 
spread, then what of Grandfather 
tied there with strong creeper ropes? 

It was the work of but an instant 
to slip into the kitchen for one of 
his mother’s vegetable knives, slip 
past the house in the shadows, and 
so on to the big gate. © 

“I am coming, Grandfather,” he 
whispered. “I can run faster than 
fire.” 

But he could not run faster than 
the wild things that were coming out 
of the forest, driven by that same 
glare in the sky behind the village 
by that same acrid* smell as he. 
Little and big, from rabbits to bears. 
they came running from the terror 
of fire. 

His feet stopped running when the 
rutted cart road inside the jungle 
seemed to come to an end in black- 
ness. He did not know which way to 
turn. He called: “Grandfather!” His 
own voice and the echo terrified him 
as much as the darkness. 

Then he saw a giant tamarind 
tree, with its spreading branches and 
feathery leaves. A single gleam of 
moonlight showed Bim where his 
grandfather stood, bound fast to the 
great trunk. 

“It's me, Grandfather. 
he gasped. 


I've come, 





‘Gift of the Forest” is condensed from 
the book of the same name by R. Lal Singh 
and Eloise Lownsbery, and is used here - 
permission of the publishers, Longmans 
Green and Co., Ine 


His grandfather did not speak. 


« And when the boy tried to find his 


knife to cut the binding fibers, the 
knife was gone. Somewhere along 
the way, it had slipped from his belt. 

He sank down at the old man’s 
feet. The heat was stifling. Not a leaf 
stirred. 

Then Bim remnensheund the story 
of how the mouse rescued the lion. 
I suppose my teeth are as strong and 
as sharp, he thought. So, standing 
up, he set to work. But the creeper 
ropes were thick and they were 
strong. It would take time to bite 
through them. To his relief his grand- 
father spoke. 

“Why, Bim, how is it that you are 
here?” 

“I had to come, Grandfather. The 
forest is on fire beyond the village, 
and | lost Mother’s knife, so I've got 
to bite your ropes away.” 

“But if you rescue me, what will 
Suk think? That I lost my courage, 
or that an evil spirit got the better of 
me? Then she will demand that your 
tiger cub be thrown back to the 
jungle.” 

The boy had a thought. “If the 
jungle men knew, and the saints in 
their caves, they would help me to 
break these ropes.” 

“Or put out the fire, instead?’ 
Grandfather's shoulders shook with 
silent laughter. “Listen,” he whis. 
pered. “It is the season. The wind has 
changed. Indra will soon send rain, 
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sughan from “Gift of the Pores 


“Bim ond the Tiger Cub 





PART Il 


I think; perhaps even before you can 
reach home. The village will be sate 
Now go home. Best to let Suk find 


»me here, with the ropes still tied 


Then I shall have my moment of vic. 
tory over her, and the tiger pet wii 
be safe with you.” . 

Though Bim protested, his granc 
father’s voice was not to be dis- 
obeyed. The boy sped through the 
jungle, into the clearing, along the 
forest road. As he crept around his 
house and into the door, he heard 
a strange, deep, rumbling, rushing 
sound. Rain coming down upon the 
jungle! Then he went to sleep. 


HEN he awakened the next 

morning, he saw that the first 
rain was over. The sun was shininy 
on this glad day of salvation. He 
found his mother on the veranda 
What would she say when he told 
her he had visited Grandfather du: 
ing the night? But he could not tel! 
her then because she pointed off 
toward the village, as a new red 


glare, with flames and _ smoke 
mounted up into the sky. 

“What is it?” Bim asked. “Is the 
village on fire?” 

At that moment Bukaru came 


through the gate. The servant fell on 
the ground before Bim’s father and 
bowed his forehead to the earth. 

“Oh, Sahib,* now the Great One 
be praised,” he said. “Old Suk is 
gone. The villagers have fired he: 
hut. Listen, the people are coming.” 

Bukaru ran to open the gate, and 
Bim’s father followed to speak to the 
people. 

“I am happy today, my good peo 
ple. These three days and nights 
have been fearful for you, anxious 
for us, needing all our faith. Now let 
us be thankful together to the Lord 
of all Life. More rains will follow 
Your crops will be good There wil 
be foud for your children.” 

They nodded their heads, and on¢ 
replied: “Aie. It is all true as you 
have said. The way was hard but 
the end is easy. So come with us now 
to fetch home the good old man 
May his wisdom be yours. May you: 
wisdom be ours. May you and your 
son inherit greatness.” 
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NEW MOVIES 


COMMANDOS STRIKE 


AT DAWN 


44" A Columbia Picture 


Have you ever wondered what would 
happen to your family and friends, to 
your daily life, if Nazis invaded your 
home town? Commandos Strike at 
Dawn, awarded our Blue Ribbon as the 
outstanding picture of February, gives 
you a very good idea. 

The Norwegian village shown in this 
picts is like a great many other vil- 
lages in Europe. Nazi soldiers march 
into its quiet 
streets on an April 
morning in 1940. 
The villagers soon 
discover the 
meaning of Hit- 
lers New Orderx. 
[heir property is 
taken hace them. 
Their young men 
are sent off to en- 
forced labor in 
Germany. Their 
children are 
taught Nazi doc- 
trines in the schools, If a villager dares 
to protest, he is shot. 

But the Norwegians have lived too 
long as free men to endure these out- 
rages without striking back. They form 
an underground organization with Eric 
foresen (Paul Muni) as their leader. 
Eric urges them to “kill or be killed.” 

He makes good his words by killing 


Ribbon 


February Blue 
awarded to Commandos 





the Nazi colonel in charge of the vil- 
lage. While hiding out in the woods, 
he discovers a secret airfield from which 
the Nazis plan to blast Britain’s supply 
lines. Eric steals back to the village, 
and with several other Norwegian 

atriots, escapes to England in a fishing 
Sick There he warns the British Ad- 
miralty of the airfield. 

Eric returns to Norway to lead a 
Commando raid on the airfield. This is 
the most exciting part of the picture. 
Canadian Commandos-in-training play 
both British and Nazi soldiers, and they 
fight hand-to-hand as if they meant it. 


STAR SPANGLED RHYTHM 
ad al A Paramount Picture 


If you want quantity as well as qual- 
ity, ‘you'll get it in Star Spangled 
Rhythm. 

The plot is about a studio gateman 
(Victor Moore) and his sailor son (Ed- 
die Bracken). Victor has misled his son 
into thinking that he is a big Paramount 
executive. When Eddie and some other 
sailors pay a surprise visit to the studio, 
Victor has to think and act fast. With 
the aid of Betty Hutton, who plays a 
dizzy telephone operator, he gets him- 
self installed in a producer's office 
while the real owner is out. He almost 
succeeds in passing himself off as an 
executive, but it keeps him hopping. 

Meanwhile, almost more stars than 
you can count appear in skits. You'll 
see Bob Hope and his bathtub fleet; 
Rochester in the zoot suit to end all 
zoot suits; Paulette Goddard, Dorothy 
Lamour and Veronica Lake singing a 
trio; Fred MacMurray, Lynne Overman, 
and Franchot Tone in a hilarious skit. 


In Commandos Strike at Dawn Sir Cedric Hardwicke is a British Admiral, 
Paul Muni a Norwegian guerrilla, Robert Coote a Commando Captain. 
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IMPROVE YOUR 


VOCABULARY 





celestial (seh-LESS-chill). Of or per- 
taining to the heavens. 

subcontinent (sub-KON-ti-nent). A 
land mass of great size, yet smaller than 
the six continents. 

jute (JOOT). Glossy fiber of Oriental 
plants, used for the manufacture of 
sacks, burlap, and twine. 

easte (KAST). One of the social 
classes into which the Hindus are 
divided. The four original castes were 
(1) Brahman or priestly class; (2) 
Kshatriya, warrior or kingly class; (3) 
Vaisya, or farmers and merchants; (4) 
Sudra, or laboring class. 

Untouchable (un-TUCH-uh-bl). A 
member of the lowest caste. It is be- 
lieved that even his touch is degrading 
to a member of a higher caste. 

moderate (MOD-er-it). In politics, 
“moderate” refers to the groups who do 
not hold extreme ideas on one side or 
the other. 

trigonometry (trig-o-NOM-uh-tree). 
A branch of mathematics dealing with 
the relations between the sides and 
angles of triangles. 

acrid (AK-rid). Sharp and bitter. 

Sahib (SAH-ib). Master (a title). 











Are You Using 


UNITED AIR LINES’ 
NEW KIT! 


It's a great help to teachers and 
students in preparing for the new 
Air-Age .. . 


This popular kit has been greatly improved 
and contains the following: 


1. A 52-page Teacher's Manual containing 23 
short sections and 24 illustrations. 


24 attractive pictures of planes and air 
views, 9’ x ’’valuable for class use 
and bulletin boards. 


40, 9 x 12” pictures of a Mainliner in 
flight, with its parts named—for individual 
students. 


20° x 24’ sheet of combat plane silhou 
ettes and how to identify military planes 














Reprints from ‘‘Life’’ illustrating with maps 
the new air-power world. 


Wartime air express folder in color, with 
numerous teaching suggestions 


Directory of important sources of illustra 
tive materials and information which will 
lead to an ever broadening knowledge of 
aviation. 
Nominal charge of 25¢ postpaid 
will be made for each kit. 


Dept. of School and College Service 


UNITED AIR LINES 


5959 S. Cicero, Dept. E-2, Chicago, Ill 
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Ae ATION | 


HE navigation of an airplane— 
sometime called “avigation”— 

is much like the navigation of 
a ship. The ship sails over an ocean 
of water, while the plane sails 
through an “ocean” of air. It is the 
duty of the navigator to chart the 
course to be followed, and then to 
make certain that the ship or plane 
is following that course. 


THE BASIC INSTRUMENTS 


The air nav igator has many instru- 
ments to aid him in keeping on his 
course and finding his position while 
in flight. The five chief instruments 
are the clock, the altimeter, the mag- 


netic compass, the air speed indi- . 


cator, and the drift sight. 

A clock is necessary to determine 
the distance the plane has flown 
For example, suppose that a plane 
has been flying at 200 miles per hour, 
and the clock shows that it has been 
in the air for 3 hours. Multiplying 
200 by 3, we find that the plane has 
traveled 600 miles. 

The altimeter measures the alti- 
tude of the plane. It tells how many 
feet the plane is above its take-off 
point. 

The magnetic compass is an im- 
portant instrument to determine di- 
rection. The compass needle points 
to the magnetic north pole, which is 
not exactly the north. 
However, the difference between 
magnetic north and true north, at 
any point on the earth’s surface, is 
known. 

The air speed indicator measures 
the air speed of the plane. This is 
the number of miles per hour that 
the plane would be traveling, if there 
were no wind. The air speed is not 
the as the speed over the 
ground, which is called ground speed. 

For instance, suppose the air speed 
indicator reads 200 m.p.h., and there 
is a head wind (blowing against the 
plane’s course) of 25 miles per hour. 
The ground speed of the plane will 
be 175 m.p.h. This is the speed at 
which the plane actually travels 
from point to point. 

Then suppose that the air speed 


Same as true 


same 





The Navigation of Planes 


indicator reads 200 m.p.h., and 
there is a tail wind (blowing with 
the plane’s course) of 25 m.p.h. 
The ground speed of the plane will 
be 225 miles per hour. 

The navigator cannot read ground 
speed from an instrument. 

The wind may also blow from 
one side or the other, and thus cause 
the plane to drift off its course. The 
drift sight is an instrument by which 
the navigator measures this drift, by 
sighting “back at some point on the 
ground which has passed directly 
underneath the plane. 


METHODS OF NAVIGATION 


are four chief methods of 
finding the position of a plane in 
flight. These are piloting, dead reck- 
oning, celestial navigation, and radio 
navigation. 

Piloting (sometimes called _pilot- 
age) is the method of locating your 
position from known landmarks— 
such as lakes, rivers, railroads, cities. 

Dead reckoning is the method of 


There 






finding your position by the use of 
trigonometry.* The navigator chart; 
the distance and direction which th: 
plane has flown from its starting 
point, and calculates its new positic, 
as if it were a trigonometry problei, 

Celestial* navigation is the 
method of finding your position wit, 
the aid of the sun or stars. This 
method has been used for hundreds 
of years by ship navigators. It is 
the most accurate method of finding 
your position when landmarks ca: 
not be seen. 

Navigation by radio has become 
increasingly important. You have 
heard the expression “on the beam 


but do you know exactly what it 
means? 
Along the main airlines in th 


United States there are radio sta 
tions which broadcast signals fo 
the guidance of aircraft. These sig 
nals consist simply of the letters A 
(.—) and N (—.) in Morse code. 
When a plane is flying off course 
to one side of the beam, the sound 
received will be —. —. —. (the lette 
N repeated). When the plane goes 
too far to the other side, the sow 
will be .— .— .— (the letter A). 
When the plane is flying on thi 
beam, the two sounds merge to 
gether and form one steady hum 
This means that the plane is flying 
straight toward the radio station. 


KENTON COLO Se ANNIE 


CONSOLIDATED 
“LIBERATOR” 





Mighty four-motored heavy bomber, former!y 
called the B-24. Can fly at better than 300 
m.p.h. at an altitude of seven miles, nonr- 


stop for 3,000 to 4,000 miles. Carries a bomb 
load of 8,000 pounds. Powerful guns make it a “fighting bomber.” 1,200- 


horsepower Pratt & Whitney twin-row radial engines are air-cooled. 
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3. Mountains between Black and Caspian 
seas in Soviet Russia. 

5. Member of the women’s branch of the 
Royal Air Force. 

9. To rub out. 

ll. Pronoun of third person singular. 

2. To seat or cause to sit. 

13. Combining form meaning two. 

14. Substance used in warfare to render 
the air poisonous. 

16. Chief garment of a Hindu woman. 

17. Grain of plant used for sowing. 

19. Silvery- ian soft, fusible metal. 

20. In the past. 

21. Contraction ot ever. 

23. Three-toed sloth of South America. 

24. U. S. citizens of Japanese blood. 

26. Contraction of do not. 

27. English designer of furniture whose 
designs feature straight lines and 
graceful proportions. 


eile & 


|. ln World War I, an aviator who 

brought down at least five enemy 

planes (pl.). 

Motor coach. 

Ammunition wagons on wheels, drawn 

by horses or motorized artillery. 

4. Toward the stern of a vessel. 

5. Greek god of war. 

6. The Devil. 

Speech or action causing 

against the government. 

8. To signal by means of a flag waved 
according to a code, as in the Navy. 

10. Afrcraft carrier of U. S. Navy, lost in 
the battle of Santa Cruz. 

15. Plural of goose. 

18. Swift and graceful wild animal. 

22. Monetary unit of Iran 

23. Fuss or bother. 

25. Symbol or monogram representing 
Greek contraction of Jesus. 

(Solution next week ) 


rebellion 


Last Week’s Solution 

ACROSS: 1—no; 4—Tunisia; 7—cur; 8—ms.; 9— 
B.I.; 11—if; 13-pair; 15—nape; 16—Riga; 17— 
dor; 19-ke.; 20—oil; 21—R.1.; 22—any; 23—Italian; 
26—mt. 

DOWN: 1—Nu; 2—on; 3—Ossa; 
mperil; 6—African; 7—Congo; 10—Italy; 
14—irk; 18—Oran; 24—I’m; 25—at. 


Send Us Your Jokes— 
Win JSA Buttons! 


4—Tripoli; 5— 
12—fed; 


























“I can’t get used to sitting when 
there’s a lady standing in the car!” 





The ma- 
terials of war; especially, 


(ma tér i él). 


materie 


weapons, transport and other permanent 
equipment as distinct from supplies in 
general 


4 rt (ndtv 1 surt) Contrac- 
navice tion for navigation cer 
tificate, a document issued by blockade 
authorities and testifying that a ship, whose 
captain holds the document. has no goods 
violating the blockade. 

. (nde i gat) To travel 
navigate in or on the water by a 
a J or vessel; sail: to pass over in a ship 
or boat; steer or manage in sailing; operate 
or control the course of an airplane or 


airship 

d (6rd nans) Small 
OFGNaNCe arms, cannon and ar 
tillery; military supplies including tanks, 


combat cars, bombs, etc.; machinery for 
the manufacture and repair of military sup- 
plies; all naval supplies necessary for wag 
ing war, including torpedoes, submarine 
mines, armor, range finders. etc.; (slang) 
eating utensils in 7 army 


PC b &S S. patrol boat and 
Oa sub chaser similar to the 
PT boat only larger, running from 110 to 
170 feet in length, slower in speed, having 
different armament, and capable of longer 

ranges. It is usually Diesel-powered 
75 mm. gun 


pea shooter mounted on a 


merchant ship’s deck. Most of these are of 
World War I vintage 
To issue a command to a seaman 


pipe by means of a boatswain ’s pipe. 


Air Corps slang ex- 


prop wash pression for lengthy 
or exaggerated talk. 


From ‘*The War Dictionary . yy Louise G. and Albert 
Parry, Consolidated Bock Pub ew, Inc.. Chicago, Ill. 
reprinted by permission of the authors and publisher. 
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SOME FUN 


Money’s Worth 
First Japanese Soldier: “Here, send 
this money for me to the United States.” 
Second Japanese Soldier: “What for?” 
First Japanese Soldier; “War Bonds. 
It sounds like a good investment.” 


Anita Tautfest, Washington School. Spokane, Wash. 
Silly 
Teacher: “What's the difference if 
you subtract 15 from 160?” 


Pupil: “Yeah, I think it’s a lot of fool- 
ishness, too.” 


Pugene Tolboe, Farrer Jr.H.S.. Provo, Utah 





Horrors 


Tramp: “Lady, 
a cake of soap?” 

Housewife: “Whatever for?” 

Tramp: “My pal has the hiccups and 
| want to scare him.” 


Bob Foist, Fast Columbus School, Columbus, Ind. 


would you give me 


Comes In Handy 


Father: “How are you getting along 
at college. son?” 

Son: “Pretty well. I'm trying awfully 
hard to get ahead.” 

Father: “That's good. You need one.” 


Willens Wooten, Jr.H.S8.. Yadkinville. N. ¢ 


Cut Up 


“Did you know everyone was laugh- 
ing when you were ice-skating?” 

“I didn’t mind that so much, but when 
the ice started making cracks—it was 


just too much!” 
“tanley Brand, P.S. 238. Brooklyn, N.Y 


Joke of the Week 






The best joke this week came from 
Dorothy Sponder, St. Roman’s School, 
Chicago, Il]. Here it is: 

On the first day of school, the teacher 
was trying to impress on her students 
the importance of expressing themselves 
with originality. She turned to the little 
brother of one of the Dead End Kids, 
and asked him to repeat the following 
sentence in his own words: “I see a cow. 
The cow is pretty. The cow can run.” 

Mickey: “Boy, lamp de cow. Ain't she 
a looker. An’ kin she take it on de lam!” 








Finest quality. 
for our attractive free aaike and select a 
BP, beautiful pin or ring for your class or club. 
- Dept. P, Motel Arts Co. Rochester, HW. Y 
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PLANTERS PEANUTS 
GIVE YOU THE 
PUNCH THAT SCORES / 


GE 





fast player with a keen eye can win a 
basketball game in a fraction of a second. But behind that second, and 
that winning shot, are months of training and conditioning—and eating 
real energy foods. One of the best is PLANTERS PEANUTS—the fresh, 
crisp, meaty salted peanuts that outscore most foods in stamina-building 
vitamins. They‘re rich in iron, in protein—and in flavor! And that’s a 
pretty hard combination to beat for 5c! Try a bag now. You'll know 
they're genuine PLANTERS—always fresh and tasty—by the picture of 
“MR. PEANUT” on the wrapper. 
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JUST SEND 15c AND EMPTY PLANTERS BAGS! 


Here's the dictionary every student should own—a big, facts that you will want to refer to time and time again. 
complete, up-to-date Webster Dictionary that contains Just mail 15¢ and two empty 5c Planters Peanut bags or 
410 pages, 22,000 definitions, 32 maps in color and 12 15c and two 5c Planters Jumbo Block wrappers to 
0 N LY special sections that are chock full of interesting, useful PLANTERS, Dept. 10-S, Wilkes Barre, Pa. Do it today— 
facts, including an up-to-date digest of military and naval and get the biggest bargain ever offered in dictionaries. # 


) b Big, complete, 22,000-word Webster Dictionary! 








